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INTRODUCTION 


A  teacher  recently  characterized  his  role  this  way: 

"I  am  asked  to  be  producer,  director,  writer,  and 
star  performer  of  five  one-hour  specials  every  day, 
five  days  a  week,  forty  weeks  a  year."  Such  a  role 
may  seem  impossible  to  fulfill,  and  yet  teachers  are 
forced  to  make  the  attempt  every  day.  Certainly  one 
way  to  bring  educational  reality  a  bit  closer  to  the 
ideal  is  to  create  materials  with  the  teacher's  role 
in  mind.  Through  African  Eyes  is  designed  for  pre¬ 
cisely  this  purpose. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  readings  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  text  help  to  eliminate  the  teacher's  need  to  be 
a  producer  and  writer;  the  lesson  plans  in  this  guide 
greatly  simplify  the  teacher's  job  of  director;  and 
the  method  of  learning  embodied  in  the  lessons  should 
encourage  the  students  to  take  over  the  role  of  "star 
performer."  Students  are  always  the  stars  in  any 
good  class,  of  course,  and  they  should  stand  out  even 
more  with  the  inquiry  (or  discovery)  approach  to 
learning  that  is  employed  here.  In  short.  Through 
African  Eyes  is  a  program  in  the  "new  social  studies," 
based  on  the  use  of  primary  source  materials  and  de¬ 
signed  as  a  conceptual  approach  to  learning. 

Basic  Goals 


Certain  basic  goals  have  guided  the  selection  of 
materials  in  the  text  and  the  writing  of  the  lesson 
plans.  Some  of  the  more  obvious  ones  are: 

— To  begin  where  the  student  is,  drawing  on 
his  own  life  experiences. 

— To  give  the  student  a  feel  for  what  he  is 
studying  rather  than  a  mere  description; 
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hence  the  use  of  primary  source  material. 

— To  focus  on  only  the  most  important 

realities  of  Africa,  making  no  attempt  to 
"cover"  the  area,  which  is  both  impossible 
and  detrimental  to  sound  learning. 

— To  teach  the  process  of  analysis  as  well 
as  content,  using  the  latter  as  a  necessary 
ingredient  for  the  former. 

— To  teach  values  that  tend  to  (1)  break  down 
Western  stereotypes  of  Africa,  (2)  eliminate 
ethnocentrism,  and  (3)  help  students  examine 
societies  objectively. 

— To  find  data  that  are  so  interesting  and  rich 
that  they  will  (1)  attract  the  student's 
attention  and  (2)  yield  generalizations  and 
concepts  that  will  be  useful  in  studying  all 
cultures  and  societies . 

— To  encourage  the  use  of  the  inductive 

(discovery,  developmental)  approach  to  class¬ 
room  teaching. 

— To  employ  the  various  disciplines  of  the 
social  sciences  in  examining  Africa  and  in 
giving  students  the  tools  of  analysis. 

Most  traditional  programs  in  the  social  studies 
emphasize  the  teaching  of  facts ;  they  try  to  convey 
all  the  important  information  "you  just  have  to  know"; 
and  they  approach  the  subject  chronologically.  The 
problem  with  this  approach  is  that  it  doesn't  work. 
Students  become  bored  and  teachers  become  frustrated. 
Moreover,  this  approach  fails  to  contend  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fundamental  objections. 

First,  facts  in  themselves  are  worthless.  It  is 
what  we  do  with  them  that  counts.  And  students  will 
never  know  what  to  do  with  them  if  facts  are  all  they 
learn.  Moreover,  facts  are  not  durable;  the  informa¬ 
tion  explosion  renders  them  obsolete  in  a  decade  or 
less.  Even  if  students  succeed  in  school,  the  school 
will  fail  them  later  because  the  product  of  their 
education  has  built-in  obsolescence. 

Second,  it  is  impossible  to  cover  an  area.  There 
is  so  much  information  about  any  one  nation,  not  to 
mention  a  continent,  that  it  would  take  a  lifetime  of 
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study  to  do  it  justice.  Any  attempt  to  cram  huge 
amounts  of  information  down  a  student's  throat  amounts 
to  force-feeding,  usually  in  the  form  of  teacher- 
dominated  lectures,  which  leads  to  rote  memorization 
on  the  part  of  students  and  finally  to  regurgitation 
on  a  test.  People  usually  do  not  eat  what  makes  them 
sick,  and  students  have  a  tendency  to  behave  very 
much  like  people. 

Third,  chronology  is  only  one  way  of  approaching 
a  subject.  And  it  happens  to  be  the  approach  most 
difficult  for  young  people  to  grasp.  Few  people  un¬ 
der  twenty  years  of  age  (perhaps  under  thirty)  have 
a  historical  perspective .  Young  people  are  rooted  in 
the  here  and  now.  If  we  hope  to  capture  their  atten¬ 
tion,  we  had  better  begin  where  they  are.  (Through 
African  Eyes  begins,  in  Unit  I,  with  the  process  of 
growing  up,  something  with  which  students  have  first¬ 
hand  experience,  and  moves,  in  Unit  II,  into  social 
change,  another  topic  intimately  related  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  youth.  Not  until  Unit  III--after  students 
have  developed  an  interest  in  Africa  and  perhaps  have 
raised  questions  about  history — does  the  text  deal 
with  the  African  past.  However,  the  publication  of 
separate  units  makes  it  possible  to  begin  with  Unit 
III  if  the  teacher  prefers  a  chronological  presenta¬ 
tion  . ) 

Our  approach  to  Africa,  then,  does  not  rely  on 
exposition  that  supplies  ready-made  answers  for  stu¬ 
dents.  Rather,  it  uses  primary  source  materials  that 
allow  students  to  conduct  their  own  investigations 
and  arrive  at  their  own  conclusions.  Instead  of  mem¬ 
orizing  inert  facts  or  generalizations,  which  generally 
become  ends  in  themselves,  students  develop  useful 
concepts  which  become  means  to  other  ends — namely,  the 
understanding  of  society,  all  societies,  now  and  in 
the  future.  Concepts,  after  all,  are  simply  focal 
points  for  analysis ;  they  lead  us  into  a  systematic 
study  of  the  dynamics  of  society,  rather  than  into  a 
collection  of  observations.  The  concept  norm,  for 
example,  does  not  tell  us  anything  about  a  particular 
society;  it  simply  presents  the  occasion  to  ask  a 
series  of  analytical  questions:  What  are  the  norms? 

How  do  they  affect  behavior?  How  does  social  behavior 
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indicate  the  norms  of  the  society?  How  do  the  social 
institutions  embody  these  norms?  What  are  the  sources 
of  these  noinns? 

Such  questions  lead  to  an  analysis  of  how  soci¬ 
eties  work.  They  force  students  to  examine  data,  form 
tentative  hypotheses,  test  these  hypotheses  by  col¬ 
lecting  and  comparing  more  data,  examine  the  sources 
of  the  data,  and  finally  come  to  conclusions.  These 
"answers,"  as  interesting  and  rewarding  as  they  may 
be,  are  not  so  useful  as  the  process  of  analysis  that 
led  to  them.  After  all,  conclusions  may  change  with 
time,  and  they  may  be  totally  irrelevant  to  other  so¬ 
cieties.  But  the  process  of  analysis  can  be  applied 
at  all  times  and  to  all  societies.  In  short,  learning 
how  to  ask  questions  is  much  more  important  than  learn¬ 
ing  answers.  Education,  after  all,  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  learning  how  to  learn. 

Lesson  Plans 


The  lesson  plans  in  this  guide  are  designed  to 
help  the  teacher  lead  students  to  their  own  discover¬ 
ies.  Each  lesson,  geared  for  one  day's  work,  begins 
with  the  concrete  data  presented  in  the  reading  (or 
film)  and  moves  to  increasingly  sophisticated  in¬ 
sights.  The  concepts,  then,  grow  out  of  the  data;  they 
are  not  presented  in  the  abstract. 

The  behavioral  objectives  of  each  class  period 
are  listed  before  each  lesson.  The  lesson  itself  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  questions  the  teacher  can  ask 
and  the  types  of  responses  that  can  be  expected  from 
students.  No  two  classes  are  alike,  of  course,  but 
these  lessons  have  been  tested,  revised,  and  retested 
in  both  urban  and  suburban  schools,  from  grade  8 
through  grade  12 .  Hence  they  have  a  certain  amount 
of  reliability. 

The  lesson  plans,  of  course,  are  not  meant  to  be 
followed  slavishly.  They  are  merely  suggestive  of 
the  types  of  strategies  that  can  be  used.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  may  ignore  them  completely;  some  may  follow  them 
closely;  and  others — perhaps  the  majority  of  teachers — 
will  use  them  in  conjunction  with  their  own  methods. 
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Once  a  unit  is  started,  however,  it  d,s  a  good  idea 
to  follow  it  through  to  the  end;  the  lessons  follow 
each  other  in  a  logical  progression  to  ensure  cumu¬ 
lative  learning. 

It  is  possible,  and  even  desirable,  to  vary  the 
way  each  lesson  plan  is  used.  Instead  of  asking 
questions,  the  teacher  might  allow  students  to  con¬ 
duct  their  own  discussion,  providing  a  list  of  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  plan  that  students  might  consider. 

Or,  instead  of  holding  any  discussion  at  all,  the 
teacher  might  ask  students  to  write  papers  based  on 
the  assignment.  A  steady  dose  of  directed  discus¬ 
sions,  after  all,  can  be  as  deadly  as  a  series  of 
lectures.  Students  should  never  get  the  idea  that 
for  every  question  asked  by  the  teacher  a  "right" 
answer  exists.  The  questions  in  these  lesson  plans, 
in  fact,  are  designed  to  stimulate  dialogue,  not  to 
elicit  predetermined  answers.  Students  should  be 
allowed  to  take  the  discussion  in  any  direction  they 
choose,  so  long  as  it  is  relevant. 

Student  Readings 

The  six  units  of  Through  African  Eyes  form  a  se¬ 
quence  of  study.  Ideally,  students  would  move  from 
Unit  I  through  Unit  VI,  spending  a  full  semester  on 
the  study  of  Africa.  If  less  time  is  available,  se¬ 
lected  units  or  sections  from  all  units  can  be  used. 

Each  unit  is  complete  in  itself,  but  obviously  it  will 
gather  increased  meaning  when  related  to  the  other  units. 

Average  ninth -grade  students  should  have  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  completing  the  assignments  indicated  for 
each  class.  If  some  students  find  the  readings  a  bit 
short — as  might  be  the  case  with  advanced  ninth  graders 
and  older  students — supplementary  reading  can  be  as¬ 
signed  from  the  list  supplied  in  this  guide.  The  teach¬ 
er  should  not  assign  more  than  one  reading  per  night 
and  attempt  to  telescope  the  daily  lessons  according¬ 
ly;  the  development  of  concepts  takes  time  and  should 
not  be  rushed. 

The  introduction  to  each  reading  attempts  to  put 
the  content  of  the  selection  in  a  cultural  and 
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historical  context.  It  also  provides  continuity  by 
recapitulating  some  of  the  ideas  already  discussed 
in  connection  with  previous  readings .  The  questions 
listed  before  each  assignment  are  designed  to  give 
focus  to  the  students'  reading.  They  are  not  ques¬ 
tions  that  can  be  answered  easily.  In  fact,  some  do 
not  have  answers;  they  raise  more  questions.  It  is 
not  wise,  then,  to  ask  students  to  write  answers  to 
these  questions  before  class  and  then  grade  the  an¬ 
swers.  Such  an  assignment,  however,  does  have  the 
value  of  encouraging  students  to  think  about  the 
reading . 

Each  unit  develops  sequentially;  hence  the  read¬ 
ings  in  a  given  unit  should  be  read  in  the  order 
presented.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  reading 
assignments  cannot  be  interrupted.  Outside  activities, 
the  further  development  of  themes,  the  showing  of 
films,  all  are  excellent  additions  to  the  program.  The 
importance  of  audio-visual  materials  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  Not  only  do  films  "transport"  students 
to  other  continents,  but  they  offer  a  welcome  change 
from  the  sequence  of  readings  and  class  discussions. 
Almost  any  of  the  audio-visual  materials  listed  for 
each  unit  in  this  guide  can  be  used  at  any  point  in 
the  program. 

Final  Note 

Through  African  Eyes  does  not  offer  a  watertight, 
"teacher-proof"  program  of  study,  whatever  that  could 
mean.  It  aims  to  increase  freedom,  not  limit  it. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  imagination  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  teacher.  And  there  is  certainly  no  way  to 
predict  when  the  "teachable  moment"  will  arise.  Spon¬ 
taneity  has  always  been  the  hallmark  of  active  minds. 

If  this  program  can  allow  for  spontaneity  and  even 
encourage  it,  if  it  can  make  students  more  active  and 
adventurous  in  their  own  learning  process,  then  it 
will  serve  its  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
go  a  long  way  in  helping  teachers  with  their  five  pro¬ 
ductions  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  forty  weeks  a  year. 


Leon  E.  Clark 
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SOURCE  MATERIALS 


The  following  works — ^^fiction,  autobiographies,  and 
sociological  studies — all  relate  to  social  change 
and  urbanization  in  /Africa.  They  can  be  read  with¬ 
out  difficulty  by  average  high  school  students. 


Autobioqraphie  s 

Peter  Abrahams,  Tell  Freedom,  New  York:  Knopf, 
1966.  The  autobiography  of  one  of  Africa's 
most  distinguished  writers,  who  grew  up  in 
the  slums  of  Johannesburg  and  discovered 
a  "new  life"  at  the  Bantu  Men's  Social 
Center . 

R.  Mugo  Gatheru,  Child  of  Two  Worlds,  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1964.  What  it  means 
to  be  a  Kenyan  amid  the  complexities  of  the 
modern  world. 

Bloke  Modisane,  Blame  Me  on  History,  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton,  1963.  A  compelling  auto¬ 
biography  showing  what  it  means  to  be  black 
in  South  Africa.  The  setting  is  the  slums 
of  Johannesburg. 

Ezekiel  Mphahlele,  Down  Second  Avenue,  Berlin, 
Germany:  Seven  Seas  Publishers,  1962.  The 

well-known  autobiography  of  a  famous  South 
African  writer  who  fled  the  oppressions  of 
apartheid . 
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SOURCE  MATERIALS 


Fiction 


Peter  Abrahams,  Mine  Boy,  London:  Heinemann, 

1966.  The  story  of  Xuma,  a  countryman,  who 
comes  to  a  large  South  African  industrial 
city  and  the  impact  on  him  of  new  ways  and 
new  va lue  s  . 

Chinua  Achebe,  A  Man  of  the  People,  New  York: 

John  Day,  1966.  A  sardonic  narrative  about 
political  leaders,  political  parties,  and 
their  fickle  constituencies  in  a  new  African 
state . 

Chinua  Achebe ,  Things  Fall  Apart,  New  York : 

Obolensky,  1959.  Perhaps  the  best-known  novel 
of  Africa's  best-known  novelist.  It  describes 
the  changes  and  conflicts  that  developed 
among  the  Ibos  of  Nigeria  when  the  Christian 
missionaries  and  British  colonial  officers 
arrived,  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Mongo  Beti,  Mission  to  Kala,  London:  Heinemann, 
1966.  A  young  man  who  has  just  failed  his 
college  finals  returns  to  his  village,  where 
he  becomes  the  center  of  attraction  because 
of  his  modern  education;  he  becomes  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  the  new  world. 

Cyprian  Ekwensi,  People  of  the  City,  New  York: 
Humanities  Press,  1965.  A  swinging  novel 
about  West  African  city  life  and  the  uproot- 
edness  that  comes  from  the  loss  of  tradition¬ 
al  values. 

Cyprian  Ekwensi,  Lokotown  and  Other  Stories, 

New  York:  Humanities  Press,  1967.  A  col¬ 
lection  of  short  stories  about  various 
aspects  of  life  in  rural  and  urban  Nigeria. 

John  Munonye,  The  Only  Son,  New  York:  Humanities 
Press,  1966.  A  novel  about  the  relationship 
of  a  Nigerian  woman  and  her  son,  who  grows 
up  and  leaves  her  for  the  religion  and  the 
education  of  the  white  man. 


SOURCE  MATERIALS 
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Other  Writings  by  Africans 

Barbara  Hall,  ed.,  Tell  Me,  Josephine,  New  York: 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1964. 

Langston  Hughes,  ed..  An  African  Treasury,  New 
York:  Pyramid  Books,  1960.  An  outstanding 

anthology  dealing  with  social  change  in 
Africa. 

Ezekiel  Mphahlele,  ed.,  African  Writing  Today, 

Baltimore:  Penguin  Books,  1967.  An  anthol¬ 

ogy  of  writing  by  black  Africans  intended 
to  point  out  the  rising  self-consciousness 
of  black  Africa. 


Sociological  Studies 

J.  A.  K.  Leslie,  A  Survey  of  Par  es  Salaam, 

London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1963.  A 
sociological  survey  of  the  capital  of 
Tanzania,  designed  to  find  ways  of  improv¬ 
ing  African  city  life. 

Colin  Turnbull,  The  Lonely  African,  New  York: 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1962.  A  deeply  disturb¬ 
ing  book  about  the  effect  of  colonialism 
on  traditional  ways  of  African  life. 

Colin  Turnbull,  Tradition  and  Change  in  African 
Tribal  Life,  Cleveland:  World  Publishing 
Co . ,  1966 . 


SUGGESTED  AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 
16mm  Films 


Between  Two  Worlds,  BBC-TV,  Peter  Robeck,  230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10017. 

Black  and  white,  28  minutes.  A  sensitive  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  conflicts  of  contemporary  Afri¬ 
cans,  torn  between  tradition  and  modernization. 
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SOURCE  MATERIALS 


"Africa  Is  My  Home, "  "African  Village, "  and 
"Family  of  Ghana, "  described  above  under 
Unit  I,  shows  all  aspects  of  social  change 
and  urbanization  in  Africa  and  would  be 
just  as  appropriate  for  use  in  Unit  II. 

8mm  Films 

Sub-Saharan  Africa  series.  International  Commun¬ 
ication  Films,  1371  Reynolds  Avenue,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  92705 

Color,  4  to  5  minutes.  Some  of  this  series 
of  single-concept  cartridged  loops  deal  with 
city  life  and  modern  economic  development  in 
Africa.  The  films  that  would  apply  best  to 
Unit  II  include:  "Town  Life  in  West  Africa," 
"City  Life  in  West  Africa, "  "Progress  in 
West  Africa, "  "Labor  in  West  Africa, "  "Trans¬ 
portation  in  West  Africa, "  "Homes  of  West 
Africa,"  and  "Dinner  in  West  Africa." 

Records 


The  following  records  contain  excellent  selec¬ 
tions  of  contemporary  African  music.  They 
are  all  available  at  a  30  per  cent  educa¬ 
tional  discount  from  Record  and  Tape  Sales 
Corp.,  821  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

African  High  Life,  Fontana  67519 
Missa  Kivanqo,  Philips  633319 
Missa  Luhi,  Philips  TCC  606 
La  Musique  des  Griots,  Ocora  15 
Africa  '68,  Hugh  Masekele,  UNI  753000 


UNIT  II — LESSON  1 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Introduction"  and  "Kobla"  (Unit  II,  pp.  3-10) . 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  what  cultural  diffusion  is. 

B.  To  know  that  polygamy  and  kin-group  identity  are 

part  of  traditional  African  society. 

C.  To  know  that  traditional  practices  are  changing. 

D.  To  know  that  new  group  identities,  such  as 

nationalism,  are  developing. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  recognize  traditional  elements  in 
African  society. 

B.  To  be  able  to  recognize  modern  elements. 

C.  To  be  able  to  see  cause-effect  relationships 
between  socialization  and  social  change. 

D.  To  be  able  to  distinguish  between  cultural 
invention  and  cultural  diffusion. 
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UNIT  II — LESSON  1 


Values 


A.  To  develop  sympathy  for  traditional  Africans 
through  a  period  of  change. 

B.  To  develop  an  appreciation  for  the  complex  ad¬ 
justment  traditional  Africans  have  to  make. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

How  is  Kobla  traditional? 
(As  students  give  answers, 
list  them  on  the  board.) 


In  what  ways  is  Kobla 
adapting  to  the  modern 
world? 

(List  answers  on  the 
board . ) 


Students 

He  practices  polygamy. 

(He  has  four  wives.)  He 
prays  to  the  traditional 
gods.  He  is  a  healer, 
using  traditional  herbs. 
He  is  very  much  involved 
in  his  tribe,  the  Ewe; 
he  leads  their  dances. 

He  lives  in  the  Ewe  sec¬ 
tion  of  town  in  a  house 
built  with  kin  help.  He 
follows  the  traditional 
custom  of  taking  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  members 
of  his  family;  e.g.,  he 
provides  jobs  and  school¬ 
ing  for  his  nephews  and 
cousins . 

He  is  providing  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  children  in 
his  family.  He  spends 
the  bulk  of  his  income 
on  clothes,  books,  and 
school  fees.  He  teaches 
his  children  to  be  mod¬ 
ern  ;  he  sends  them  to 
Christian  schools  and 
tells  them,  "You  marry 
only  one  woman . "  He 
himself  rides  a  bicycle, 
participates  in  the  money 
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Teacher 


Students 


How  well-adjusted  is 
Kobla  as  a  person?  Ex¬ 
plain. 

(Have  students  compare 
Kobla  and  Ocol#  Lawino ' s 
husband.  Ocol  lost  his 
pride;  Kobla  has  not 4) 

How  will  Kobla ' s  children 
be  different  from  Kobla? 
Why? 


How  will  the  Ewe  tribe 
change  as  a  result  of 
the  change  in  sociali¬ 
zation  of  the  young? 

(In  other  words,  ask  the 
students  to  make  infer¬ 
ences  and  predictions 
from  the  data.  This 
question  should  reinforce 


economy,  and  tries  to 
apply  modern  trinkets 
(from  a  Chicago  mail 
order  house)  to  old 
practices . 

He  seems  to  be  very  well 
adjusted.  He  accepts 
his  own  way  of  life  but 
realizes  that  his  chil¬ 
dren  will  have  to  follow 
a  new  way.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  have  any  serious 
conflicts  about  this. 

They  will  probably  prac¬ 
tice  monogamy,  not  po¬ 
lygamy.  They  will  have 
many  Christian  ideas  and 
therefore  will  be  less 
involved  in  tribal  re¬ 
ligion.  They  will  veer 
away  from  traditional 
medicine  (herbs)  and 
will  certainly  not  take 
the  leadership  role 
(medicine  and  dance) 
that  Kobla  does.  Why? 
Because  they  have  been 
educated  differently; 
i.e.,  socialized  differ¬ 
ently. 

It  will  begin  to  break 
down  as  a  group.  It 
will  lose  cohesiveness. 
Religion  and  joint  fam¬ 
ilies  will  be  weakened. 
Monogamy  will  create 
smaller  family  units. 
Cooperation  and  mutual 
help  in  the  kin  group 
will  diminish  as 
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Teacher 

their  understanding  of 
the  connection  between 
socialization  and  social 
attitudes,  as  well  as  the 
role  of  socialization  in 
bringing  about  change . ) 

If  the  tribe  breaks  down, 
what  group  will  replace 
it?  In  fact,  what  group 
does  Kobla  begin  to  iden¬ 
tify  with? 


How  well-adjusted  do  you 
think  Kobla 's  children 
will  be? 


Are  the  changes  in 
Kobla ' s  family,  in  the 
Ewe  tribe,  the  result  of 
invention  or  cultural 
diffusion?  Explain. 


Students 

individuals  and  families 
become  more  individual¬ 
istic.  (This  is  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  some  ways . ) 


The  nation.  New  alleg¬ 
iances  will  form  to  re¬ 
place  the  former  alleg¬ 
iance  to  the  tribe .  Kob¬ 
la  changes  his  allegiance 
from  Togo  to  Ghana ;  he 
has  a  picture  of  Nkrumah, 
former  president  of 
Ghana,  not  Olympio,  the 
president  of  Togo. 

Not  so  well-adjusted  as 
Kobla,  perhaps.  They 
will  have  learned  new 
ways,  but  they  will  still 
see  the  old  ways  at  home. 
They  will  suffer  from 
culture  conflict. 

Mostly  the  result  of 
diffusion.  Western  cul¬ 
ture,  by  way  of  educa¬ 
tion,  religion,  econom¬ 
ics,  and  politics,  has 
brought  most  of  the 
changes.  (However,  let 
students  discuss  this. 
They  may  decide  that 
some  invention  or  at 
least  adaptation  has 
taken  place.  The  Ewe 
will  certainly  not  be 
totally  Western;  the 
thrust  for  change,  how¬ 
ever,  has  come  from  the 
outside . ) 


UNIT  II — LESSON  2 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Trying  to  Beat  the  Odds"  (Unit  II,  pp.  11-15). 

OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  many  young  Africans  are  attracted 
to  the  cities . 

B.  To  know  why  they  are  attracted. 

C.  To  know  what  life  is  like  for  th6se  young  men. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  analyze  a  narrative  account. 

B.  To  be  able  to  hypothesize  the  causes  of  present 
conditions . 

C.  To  be  able  to  relate  similarities  in  one  culture 
to  another. 

D.  To  be  able  to  propose  solutions  for  existing 
problems . 

Values 

A.  To  develop  sympathy  for  people  suffering  from 
social  change . 

B.  To  learn  to  empathize  with  others. 
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TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

Students 

Why  does  this  young  man 
go  to  Bar  es  Salaam? 

What  attracts  him? 

The  "bright  lights" — 
that  is,  the  excitement, 
the  clothes,  the  money. 

In  short,  the  "good 
life. " 

How  does  his  father 
differ  from  Kobla? 

His  father  doesn't  want 
him  to  go  to  the  city. 

He  is  more  traditional 
than  Kobla. 

How  will  this  affect  the 
young  man's  choice  of 
success? 

It  will  probably  decrease 
his  chances  of  success. 
Because  his  father  is 
traditional  and  doesn't 
want  his  son  to  go  to 
the  city,  chances  are 
that  he  did  not  give  his 
son  the  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  would  prepare 
him  for  city  life. 

Would  you  say  that  this 
young  man  is  unusual, 
or  are  there  many  more 
like  him?  Explain. 

He's  not  at  all  unusual. 
"Many  of  my  brothers 
and  cousins  had  already 
been"  to  the  big  city. 
That's  how  he  heard 
about  it . 

What  does  this  tell  you 
about  many  young  Africans? 

They  want  to  go  to  the 
city.  Like  this  young 
man,  they  do  not  par- 

(Allow  students  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this.) 

ticularly  like  the  old 
ways  of  life,  especi¬ 
ally  the  fanning.  They 
want  excitement — a  new 
way — like  most  young 
people . 

How  would  you  describe  the  Poor.  For  example,  liv- 
living  conditions  in  Bar?  ing  conditions  are 
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Teacher 

Students 

cramped  and  there  is  no 
running  water .  The 
young  man  does  not  make 
enough  money  to  last  the 
pay  period.  He  goes 
through  high  tides  and 
low  tides. 

How  does  the  young  man 
react  to  these  hard 
times?  What  does  he 
plan  to  do? 

He  thinks  of  going  home, 
but  he  can't  because  of 
pride.  He  doesn't  want 
to  appear  to  be  a  fail- 

ure .  He  wants  to  buy 
some  clothes  at  least. 

Why  can ' t  he  beat  the 
odds? 

The  pay  is  not  enough. 

He  has  not  been  educated 

(Let  students  discuss 
the  question  of  supply 
and  demand  and  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  pay.  In  Africa, 
there  are  too  many  po¬ 
tential  workers  for  the 
number  of  jobs  available; 
hence  the  pay  is  low . ) 

for  higher-paying  jobs; 
he  has  not  been  given 
the  skills  "to  make  a 
go  of  it"  in  a  modern 
technological  economy. 

What  would  happen  to  a 
country  with  many,  many 
young  men  like  this? 

There  would  be  discon¬ 
tent  or  rebellion  of 
one  sort  or  another. 

This  might  lead  to  po¬ 
litical  instability. 

Does  America  face 
similar  problems?  Ex¬ 
plain. 

Unemployment  in  the 
ghettos .  Migration  to 
the  cities.  Young  men 
not  prepared  to  compete 

(Encourage  free  discussion 
here . ) 

in  modern  technological 
setting . 

Hov7  can  these  problems 
be  solved? 

Education,  more  job  op¬ 
portunities,  on-the-job 
training,  etc. 

UNIT  II — LESSON  3 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Tell  Me,  Josephine"  (Unit  II,  pp.  16-25). 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  young  Africans  face  problems  in  the 
cities  concerning  romance,  marriage,  family 
relations,  and  social  activities. 

B.  To  know  that  social  change  is  a  cause  of  emotion 
al  conflict. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  draw  inferences  from  specific 
examples. 

B.  To  be  able  to  form  hypotheses  from  unanalyzed 
data . 

C.  To  be  able  to  draw  comparisons  from  culture  to 
culture . 


Values 


To  develop  empathy  for  other  people. 
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TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


What  kinds  of  problems  do 
young  Africans  write  about 
to  Josephine? 

(Allow  students  to  point 
to  specific  letters;  en¬ 
courage  them  to  read 
some  of  the  letters  aloud.) 

Compare  young  Africans  and 
young  Americans.  How  are 
their  problems  the  same? 
How  are  they  different? 

(A  lively  discussion 
should  follow.  Encour¬ 
age  students  to  give 
concrete  illustrations 
from  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  . ) 


How  would  these  prob¬ 
lems  (in  Africa)  be 
avoided  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  village? 


How  does  city  life  con¬ 
tribute  to  these  prob¬ 
lems? 


The  problems  obviously 
center  around  romance, 
school,  marriage,  and 
social  change. 


There  are  similarities 
concerning  romance  and 
marriage;  however,  there 
are  considerable  differ¬ 
ences  arising  out  of 
cultural  differences. 

For  example,  in  Africa 
there  are  tribal  differ¬ 
ences,  radical  social 
change,  and  conflicts 
over  tradition  y^.  mod¬ 
ernization.  Students 
should  cite  specific 
letters  to  substantiate 
these  points . 

Children  would  be  brought 
up  (socialized)  in  a 
traditional  way.  Hence 
they  would  not  want  to 
do  things  differently. 
Marriages  would  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  eliminating  many 
conflicts  between  parents 
and  children.  In  general, 
problems  of  social  change 
would  be  minimized. 

First,  cities  are  modern 
and  encourage  (even  de¬ 
mand)  new  modes  of  be¬ 
havior;  the  result  is 
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Teacher 


How  can  these  problems 
be  solved? 

(This  is  a  difficult 
question.  There  are 
no  easy  solutions. 

Allow  students  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  debate  this; 
encourage  them  to  refer 
to  their  own  experi¬ 
ences  wherever  appro¬ 
priate  . ) 


Students 

conflict  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  coming  out  of  a 
more  traditional  back¬ 
ground.  Second,  the 
cities  attract  people 
from  all  over,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  (tribes) , 
and  throw  them  together 
in  school,  work,  and 
even  social  activities. 
Such  mixing  tends  to 
break  down  old  barriers, 
but  this  process  of 
breaking  down  is  painful . 
In  fact,  that's  what  we 
see  in  these  letters : 
the  problem  of  transi¬ 
tion  . 

Adjustment  to  change,  of 
course,  is  the  final 
solution,  but  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  adjustment  is 
exactly  what  we  are  wit¬ 
nessing  here.  Older 
people  will  probably 
never  adjust  to  new  ways. 
Younger  people  will  have 
an  easier  time  of  it. 

(At  this  point,  students 
might  want  to  discuss 
the  generation  gap  in  the 
U.S. ) 


UNIT  II — LESSON  4 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Marriage  Is  a  Different  Matter"  (Unit  II,  pp. 
26-34) . 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  arranged  marriages  are  part  of  tra¬ 
ditional  African  life. 

B.  To  know  that  social  change  (modernization)  in 
Africa  can  bring  an  end  to  arranged  marriages. 

C.  To  know  that  the  United  States  also  has  certain 
"arrangements"  in  its  marriage  system. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  detect  and  analyze  social  change  in 
a  narrative  account. 

B.  To  be  able  to  relate  social  practices  in  one 
culture  to  another. 

C.  To  be  able  to  hypothesize  (or  infer)  the  reasons 
behind  social  practices. 

Values 

A.  To  develop  empathy  for  people  going  through 
change . 
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B.  To  see  that  one  marriage  system  is  not  better 

than  another,  but  simply  designed  to  meet  differ¬ 
ent  needs . 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


Why  does  Nnaemeka ' s  father 
object  to  his  son's  mar¬ 
riage? 


Why  is  it  so  important 
(traditionally)  to  marry 
a  girl  from  the  same 
tribe? 


What  similar  situations 
can  you  find  in  the  U.S.? 


How  are  marriages 
"arranged"  in  the  U.S. 
even  today? 


Because  the  girl 
Nnaemeka  wants  to  marry 
comes  from  another  tribe 
To  marry  a  girl  from  the 
outside,  who  speaks  a 
different  language,  "It 
has  never  been  heard, " 
Nnaemeka ' s  father  says. 

To  preserve  the  very 
existence  of  the  tribe. 
To  preserve  the  way  of 
life,  the  culture.  Mixed 
marriages  produce  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  not  apt  to 
hold  allegiance  to  one 
tribe.  They  will  be 
ha If -members ,  so  to 
speak. 

Until  very  recently, 
ethnic  and  religious 
groups  tended  to  marry 
only  within  the  group. 
This  is  still  true  to 
some  extent.  Examples: 
Italians,  Irish,  Greeks, 
Poles,  Jews,  Catholics, 
Protestants,  etc. 

Parents  manage  to  have 
their  children  meet  chil 
dren  of  family  friends. 
Parents  "direct"  their 
children's  social  acti¬ 
vities  through  church 
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Teacher 

Students 

« 

dances,  club  activities, 
etc.,  so  the  children 
meet  other  young  people 
of  the  same  social,  eth¬ 
nic,  and  religious  back¬ 
ground  .  S choo Is,  par¬ 
ticularly  private 
schools,  and  neighbor¬ 
hoods  "determine "  the 
people  you  socialize 
with.  The  arrangement 
in  most  cases  is  subtle, 
of  course,  but  it  does 
exist  and  shows  the  pa¬ 
rents'  interest  in  main¬ 
taining  their  way  of 
life . 

How  do  American  kids 
themselves  form 
"tribes "? 

They  have  cliques,  in¬ 
groups  ,  out-groups ,  the 
athletes,  "the  boys," 
"the  gang, "  etc.  A 
popular  song  says,  "I 
wanna  go  where  the  in¬ 
group  goes." 

What  leads  to  a  breakdown 
of  formally  arranged 
marriages?  (Why  don't  we 
have  them  in  the  U . S . 
now? ) 

Young  people  make  con¬ 
tact  with  members  of 
other  groups.  They  are 
given  freedom  to  mix, 
to  date,  etc.,  which 
leads  to  a  desire  to 

(To  make  sure  students 
see  this,  ask  them  to 
imagine  a  system  where 
there  is  no  dating  and 
boys  and  girls  are  kept 
apart  through  separate 
education  and  through 
very  close  supervision. 

How  would  they  find  a 
mate  for  themselves 
then?) 

make  their  own  choices. 
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Teacher 

What  led  to  the  breakdown 
of  the  arranged  marriage 
in  Nnaemeka ' s  case? 


Why  was  Nnaemeka ' s  father 
particularly  shocked  that 
the  girl,  Nene ,  was  a 
teacher? 


What  other  evidence  is 
there  to  show  how  modern 
she  is?  How  does  she 
see  the  marriage? 


How  is  the  girl  the 
father  picked  different? 


What  are  some  possible 
advantages  of  arranged 
marriages  for  the  indi¬ 
viduals  involved? 


Students 

He  left  his  tribal  area, 
went  to  the  city,  Lagos, 
and  had  the  freedom  to 
meet  girls  from  other 
tribes.  He  also  received 
a  nontribal  education, 
which  made  him  different. 
He  was  socialized  in  a 
nontraditional  way. 

This  indicated  that  she 
was  very  modem.  She 
was  actually  working  to 
teach  children  the  new 
way.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  she  was  the  en¬ 
emy;  she  was  helping  to 
bring  change . 

She  thinks  nothing  of 
the  mixed  marriage.  She 
is  surprised  at  Emeka ' s 
reaction,  his  hesitation 
to  tell  his  father.  She 
is  quite  out  of  touch 
with  the  older  tradition. 

She  is  an  Ibo.  She  is 
less  modern;  she  left 
school  because  her  fa¬ 
ther  (a  man  of  sound 
judgment)  felt  that  she 
"had  learnt  enough  to 
make  her  a  good  wife . " 

People  marry  people  of 
the  same  background; 
this  helps  to  make  the 
marriage  work.  Young 
people  don ' t  have  to 
worry  about  finding  a 
mate;  hence  they  feel 


more  secure. 
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Teacher 

Students 

(To  reinforce  this  point, 
you  might  ask:  How  many 
old  maids  do  you  think 
there  were  in  traditional 
African  societies?) 

Very  few,  if  any.  (Some 
tribes  don't  even  have 
a  word  for  spinster.) 

Then  why  do  young,  urban¬ 
ized  Africans  break  away 
from  this  system?  What 
advantages  do  they  see? 

They  want  to  make  their 
own  choices.  They  have 
been  taught  individual¬ 
ism  through  modern  edu¬ 
cation.  They  think  they 
can  make  better  choices 

than  their  parents;  they 
think  they  know  them¬ 
selves  better  than  their 
parents  do.  Also,  be¬ 
cause  of  education  they 
have  more  in  common  with 
other  young  people  of 
similar  education  than 
with  tribal  members  with 
a  different  education. 

Why  does  Nnaemeka  break 
away?  What  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  him  than  the 
tribe? 

He  breaks  away  because 
he  has  fallen  in  love. 

His  own  feelings  are 
more  important  to  him 
than  the  group  is.  His 
father,  of  course, 
thinks  love  is  irrelevant 
to  marriage;  he  thinks 
the  tribe  comes  first. 

Why  does  Nnaemeka ' s 
father  refuse  to  even 
try  to  change  his  son's 
mind? 

He  is  totally  shocked. 

He  feels  completely  re¬ 
jected.  To  reject  the 
tribe  is  to  reject  him, 
he  feels. 

What  brings  the  father  and 
son  together  again?  (Don't 
guess ;  find  evidence  in 
the  story.) 

The  arrival  of  grand¬ 
children.  The  father's 
heart  seems  to  be  soft¬ 
ening  at  the  end. 
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Teacher 

What  does  this  tell  you 
about  social  change? 

(If  there  is  time,  allow 
students  to  point  out  the 
emotional  aspects  of  so¬ 
cial  change  in  America. 
Emotionalism  over  race  is 
a  natural,  of  course.) 


Students 

Change  will  finally  be 
accepted  when  people ' s 
feelings  change.  Change 
is  an  emotional  issue. 
It  hurts.  It  takes 
time . 


UNIT  II — LESSON  5 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Men  of  Two  Worlds"  (Unit  II,  pp.  35-42). 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  many  urban  Africans  are  in  conflict 
between  the  interests  of  the  clan  and  self- 
interest  . 

B.  To  know  that  education  is  a  major  instrument  of 
social  change. 

C.  To  know  that  African  governments  are  trying  to 
eliminate  tribalism. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  analyze  causes  of  social  conflict. 

B.  To  be  able  to  relate  social  organization  (tribes) 
in  one  culture  to  social  organization  (unions) 

in  another  culture. 

C.  To  be  able  to  infer  the  future  of  social  organi¬ 
zations  (clans)  from  an  examination  of  current 
socialization  practices. 

Values 

A.  To  develop  empathy  for  people  caught  in  conflict 
situations . 
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B.  To  see  value  in  both  tradition  and  modernization. 

TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

Students 

Why  are  these  Africans 
"men  of  two  worlds"? 

They  are  both  modern  and 
traditional.  They  are 
living  an  independent 
life  in  the  city#  but 

(Encourage  students  to 
cite  specific  examples 
from  the  reading#  or  ask: 
"What  does  this  mean  in 
practical  terms?") 

they  are  still  tied  to 
their  extended  families 
in  the  rural  areas. 

Nelson  Ebosa  is  an 
officer  in  the  govern¬ 
ment#  a  good  position# 
but  he  has  financial 
problems :  he  has  to 
take  care  of  numerous 
relatives  as  well  as 
his  immediate  family. 

He  feels  obliged  to 
do  this#  even  though 
he  can't  afford  it. 

Jonathan  K. #  a  busi¬ 
nessman#  has  the  same 
problem  as  Nelson.  He 
plans  to  move  into  a 
smaller  house  to  dis¬ 
courage  his  relatives 
from  visiting. 

What  purpose  did  the  clan  It  was  a  type  of  social 


(tribal)  system  serve  in 
the  past? 

security.  It  was  a 
"form  of  insurance#"  says 
Francis . 

Why  is  the  clan  system 
changing? 

Young  people  are  moving 
into  the  cities  #  where 
they  live  independent 
lives.  They  find  that 
the  benefits  of  the  clan 
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Teacher 

Students 

security  no  longer  ap¬ 
ply  to  them  when  they 
are  away  from  the  clan. 
However,  the  liabilities 
continue.  They  feel 
they  give  much  more  than 
they  get. 

What  will  replace  the 
security  of  the  clan? 

Old-age  pensions  from 
employers ,  free  educa¬ 
tion  and  medical  care 
from  the  government. 

Why  is  the  governinen*t 
of  Kenya  trying  to  kill 
tribalism? 

Tribalism  breaks  the 
country  up  into  small 
units;  people  hold  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  tribe 
and  not  to  the  nation. 

It  leads  to  favoritism 
in  employment. 

How  are  tribes  and  some 
labor  unions  similar? 

They  both  discriminate : 
they  take  care  of  their 
members  and  keep  others 
out.  However,  it  is 
easier,  in  most  cases, 
to  join  a  union. 

Why  is  it  so  hard  to 
break  down  tribalism 
(and  unionism)? 

Tribes  and  unions  pro¬ 
vide  a  feeling  of  secur¬ 
ity  for  their  members; 
hence  people  hold  onto 
them. 

Should  governments  try 
to  kill  these  organiza¬ 
tions?  Discuss. 

Students  should  see  both 
sides  to  this  issue,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  asso¬ 
ciate  unions  with  tribes. 
Obviously,  governments 
should  work  against  such 
groups  if  the  groups  work 
against  the  general 
good — for  example,  by 
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Teacher 


What  is  changing  tribal¬ 
ism  more  than  anything 
else?  Why? 

(Allow  students  to  give 
personal  examples  from 
the  U.S.  of  how  educa¬ 
tion  works  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  social  change. 
Let  them  see  how  this 
very  course  may  bring 
change . ) 

How  long  did  it  take 
immigrants  to  America 
to  change  from  some  of 
their  old  ways?  Give 
examples  of  how  immi¬ 
grants  changed  and  why. 


When  will  the  "two- 
world"  conflict  be 
solved  in  Africa?  How? 


Students 

preventing  qualified 
people  from  getting  jobs 
However — and  this  is 
crucial — governments 
must  recognize  the  human 
need  for  security  and 
should  not  expect  these 
groups  to  dissolve  until 
security  comes  from 
elsewhere,  perhaps  from 
the  government  itself. 

Education.  It  teaches 
young  people  new  ways . 

It  socializes  them  dif¬ 
ferently.  "The  revolt 
away  from  tribalism  .  . 
is  a  direct  result  of 
the  widening  net  of  edu¬ 
cation.  " 


It  usually  took  a  gen¬ 
eration  or  two.  (Exam¬ 
ples.)  And  of  course  it 
was  easier  for  people  to 
change  when  they  moved 
to  a  different  country. 
Imagine  how  much  harder 
it  must  be  for  Africans. 
Education  was  also  a 
major  instrument  of 
change  in  this  country. 
Children  of  immigrants 
learned  English  and  new 
ways  in  school. 

It  is  hard  to  say,  but 
it  will  take  time — per¬ 
haps  two  or  three 
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Teacher  Students 

generations  for  people 
to  assimilate  a  new 
way  of  life.  Moving 
away  from  tribal  areas 
(urbanization)  and  get¬ 
ting  a  modern  education 
will  "solve"  the  prob¬ 
lem  . 


UNIT  II — LESSON  6 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Returning  Home"  (Unit  II,  pp.  43-52) . 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  a  modern  education  enhances  a  per¬ 
son's  prestige  in  a  traditional  setting. 

B.  To  know  that  modernization  spreads  to  the  vil¬ 
lages,  as  well  as  the  reverse  process  of  villagers 
moving  into  the  cities  for  modernization. 

C.  To  know  that  young  Africans  feel  a  sense  of  loss 
as  well  as  gain  as  a  result  of  modern  education. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  detect  social  process  in  a  narra¬ 
tive  account . 

B.  To  be  able  to  analyze  the  function  of  different 
"languages" — e.g.,  the  languages  of  science,  of 
religion,  of  politics. 

C.  To  be  able  to  predict  change  by  relating  cause 
and  effect. 


Values 


A.  To  empathize  with  people  facing  "identity  crisis. 
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B.  To  sympathize  with  opposing  points  of  view  at 
the  same  time. 

TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

Students 

How  do  the  villagers 
treat  Medza?  Why? 

They  treat  him  with 
great  deference.  He  is 
a  celebrity  because  he 
has  a  modern  education 
and  because  he  has  been 
living  in  the  city. 

How  does  Medza  react 'to 
this  treatment? 

He  is  embarrassed  by  it. 
There  are  too  many  ques¬ 
tions  he  can't  answer. 

(Encourage  students  to 
give  examples . ) 

The  women  look  him  over 
like  a  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise  . 

Why  does  he  have  trouble 
explaining  what  he  has 
learned  in  school? 

The  villagers  can't 
understand.  In  a  sense, 
Medza  has  learned  a  new 
language — the  language 
of  the  academic,  scien¬ 
tific  world — and  the 
villagers  have  not  been 
exposed  to  this . 

(At  this  point  you  might 
examine  the  whole  question 
of  different  "languages" 
designed  to  fit  different 
realities.  Begin  with, 

"How  is  your  language 
different  from  your  pa¬ 
rents  '  ?  ") 

Kids  have  their  own 
slang.  Some  current 
words  and  expressions 
include:  hip,  groovy, 
groove,  uptight,  some¬ 
thing  else,  scene, 
tough,  rap,  dig,  pad, 
bread,  trip,  psychedelic, 
turned  on,  tune  in. 

(Have  students  explain  and 
discuss  current  slang.) 

drop  out,  freak  out, 
blow  your  mind. 

Do  these  words  express  a 
different  reality,  or 

Both.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  new  ideas  and 
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Teacher 

are  they  simply  new  words 
for  old  realities? 


What  other  types  of 
"languages"  can  you 
think  of?  What  are 
the  characteristics 
of  these  languages? 


Who  would  have  more 
trouble  communicating: 
an  American  hippy  and 
an  American  businessman 
or  a  modern,  Western- 
educated  African  and  a 
traditional,  illiterate 
African? 


Students 

attitudes  that  need  new 
words.  The  drug  scene 
particularly  has  spawned 
a  number  of  new  words. 
However,  some  of  the 
new  words  express  old 
ideas.  (Which  ones?) 

The  kids,  of  course, 
may  think  that  these 
ideas  or  experiences  are 
new  because  they  are  new 
to  theml 

The  language  of  science, 
mathematics,  sociology 
(e.g.,  this  course) — in 
fact,  the  languages  of 
all  the  academic  disci¬ 
plines,  as  well  as  the 
language  of  politics 
(the  platitudes  of  cam¬ 
paigns)  ,  the  language 
of  preachers,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  sports,  of 
jazz,  of  business,  etc. 
(Is  there  a  language  of 
the  teacher?) 

Discussion.  In  the  end 
the  class  should  see 
that  the  two  Africans 
might  have  a  harder 
time  7  their  worlds  are 
really  different.  At 
least  the  two  Americans 
come  out  of  similar 
traditions .  They  might 
have  different  ideas 
about  that  tradition, 
but  they  both  under¬ 
stand  it;  they're  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  same  thing, 
although  they  are  dis¬ 
agreeing  . 
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Teacher 


Students 


The  villagers  think 
Medza ' s  education  is 
great;  they  make  him 
a  type  of  prophet.  But 
how  does  he  see  his 
education? 


If  he  were  in  the  city, 
how  would  he  feel  about 
his  education? 

Does  Medza  know  who  he 
is?  Explain. 


Do  any  Americans  face  a 
similar  problem?  Who? 
Why? 

(Black  students  should 
have  some  interesting 
points  to  make  here.) 


Why  do  some  of  the  vil¬ 
lagers  think  the  white 
students  would  automati¬ 
cally  do  better  than  the 
Africans? 


The  Africans  wouldn't 
even  have  that  much  in 
common . 

He  thinks  less  highly  of 
it.  He  misses  the  free¬ 
dom  his  friends  have. 

He  says,  "I  was  no  more 
than  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  Progress  and 
Civilization.  My  youth 
was  slipping  away  and  I 
was  paying  a  terrible 
price  for — well,  for 
what? " 

Much  better,  of  course. 
He  has  been  educated  for 
a  modern  life. 

Not  really.  He  is  both 
modern  and  traditional. 
That  is  his  problem: 
"identity  crisis." 

Perhaps  some  immigrants, 
but  more  likely  some 
Negroes,  who  have  been 
educated  for  a  white 
world  (and  are  indeed 
part  of  this  world)  but 
who  at  the  same  time 
feel  different,  feel 
black. 

First,  they  have  been 
taught  that  white  people 
are  superior.  Second, 
as  one  man  says ,  they 
expect  white  men  to  do 
better  at  their  own  cul¬ 
ture.  The  modern  world, 
after  all,  is  the  white 
world  to  these  villagers. 
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Teacher 

Why  aren't  the  villagers 
interested  in  America? 


Even  though  the  villagers 
don't  understand  the  mod¬ 
ern  world  or  Medza ' s  ex¬ 
planations  of  what  he  has 
learned,  how  will  they  be 
changed  by  the  return  of 
such  young  men?  How  have 
these  people  already 
learned  something? 


How  will  such  contact 
affect  the  villages? 


Will  these  changes  be  the 
result  of  invention  or 
cultural  diffusion? 
Explain. 


Students 

We  can  only  speculate 
here,  but  perhaps  Ameri¬ 
ca  is  too  remote  for 
them  to  understand. 

They  will  lose  many  of 
their  false  notions 
about  modernization.  For 
example ,  they  see  that 
Medza  is  not  really  so 
different:  "He's  chewing 
gum  just  like  us. "  They 
also  learn  that  African 
students  are  just  as 
bright  and  able  as  white 
students.  In  general 
they  have  learned, 
through  their  contact 
with  this  educated  boy, 
that  the  modern  world 
is  not  so  remote  or 
frightening . 

It  will  accelerate 
change.  More  people  will 
go  to  the  cities  I  More 
will  get  an  education. 
More  will  change  their 
thinking  and  therefore 
their  habits,  both  per¬ 
sonal  and  social. 

Cultural  diffusion.  The 
cities  are  spreading 
their  ways  to  the  vil¬ 
lages.  The  villages  are 
not  inventing  the  changes 
themselves . 
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ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Life  in  the  Copperbelt"  (Unit  II,  pp.  53-63) . 

OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  how  traditional  life  is  changing  in  the 
Copperbelt. 

B.  To  know  how  residents  adjust  to  these  changes. 

C.  To  know  what  voluntary  associations  are. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  reason  inductively. 

B.  To  be  able  to  detect  social  adaptation  (the 
change  from  tribal  to  modern  institutions) . 

C.  To  be  able  to  analyze  the  function  of  voluntary 
associations . 

D.  To  see  why  new  conditions  require  new  solutions. 

Values 

A.  To  feel  empathy  for  people  undergoing  social  change. 

B.  To  see  that  traditional  ways  of  life  have  certain 
advantages . 
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TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

Students 

How  does  life  change  when 
villagers  move  to  the 
Copperbelt? 

What  happens  to  families? 

Extended  families  break 
up.  Individual  (nuclear) 
families  have  to  fend 
for  themselves.  Older 
wives  sometimes  stay  in 
the  villages.  Grandmothers 
stay  there,  too.  Young 
mothers  go  home  and  have 
children.  In  general, 
the  families  are  dis¬ 
persed. 

What  happens  between 
husbands  and  wives? 

Separation  sometimes 
leads  to  divorce .  Inter¬ 
tribal  marriages  create 
problems  of  language  and 
habits . 

What  happens  to  children? 

There  is  no  room  for 
separate  sleeping  quar¬ 
ters  for  boys  and  girls. 
There  is  no  extended- 
family  system  for  taking 
care  of  children,  where 
all  adults  act  as  parents 
for  all  children  in  the 
extended  family. 

What  happens  to  finances? 

The  shift  from  a  food- 
producing,  self-support¬ 
ing  economy  to  a  money 
economy  creates  problems. 
Wives  complain  that  their 
husbands  do  not  give  them 
enough  money.  They  try  to 
make  money  themselves  by 
growing  food  and  brewing 
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Teacher 

Students 

(All  these  points,  of 
course,  can  be  related 
to  life  in  the  U.S.) 

beer,  which  "spoils  the 
relationship  between 
husband  and  wife."  The 
wife  then  protects  her 
own  income . 

What  does  all  this  add 
up  to? 

A  radical  change  in  life 
style.  Change  in  empha¬ 
sis  from  the  group  to 
the  individual.  Change 

(Have  students  make 
inductive  generaliza¬ 
tions  . ) 

from  extended  families 
to  nuclear  families, 
from  subsistence  economy 
to  money  economy.  Ero¬ 
sion  of  the  tribal  sys¬ 
tem.  Differences  in 
socialization. 

How  do  the  residents  of 
the  Copperbelt  adjust  to 
this  new  life  style? 

In  social  life? 

(Contrast  with  the 
village,  with  the  U.S.) 

In  the  absence  of  the 
built-in  social  life  of 
the  village,  men  go  to 
the  beer  halls.  Here 
they  meet  friends,  both 
male  and  female.  They 
also  go  to  welfare  clubs, 
night  school,  handicraft 
centers,  trade  unions, 
political  parties,  and 
church  groups.  (Students 
should  immediately  see 
similarities  with  U.S. 
voluntary  associations.) 

In  work? 

They  now  separate  work 
from  the  rest  of  their 

(Discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  of  separating  work 
from  the  rest  of  life.) 

lives.  In  the  village, 
life  was  integrated. 
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Teacher 
In  leadership? 


How  do  these  new  groups, 
these  new  associations, 
differ  from  the  tribal 
groups? 


What  are  the  advantages 
of  the  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciations? 


What  are  the  advantages 
of  the  older  groups 
( tribe s ,  invo luntary 
associations) ? 


Why  won't  the  old  pat¬ 
terns  of  life,  the  old 
associations,  work  in 
the  Copperbelt? 


Students 

Leaders  are  chosen  by 
the  members  of  various 
organizations:  welfare 
societies,  trade  unions, 
political  parties,  etc. 
The  leaders  used  to  be 
tribal  elders. 

They  are  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciations.  People  join 
them  because  they  work 
in  their  interest.  They 
cut  across  tribal  lines. 
Tribes  are  involuntary 
associations  7  people  are 
born  into  them. 

They  can  organize  people 
from  all  tribes  to 
achieve  specific  ends. 
They  are  open;  anyone 
can  join  them,  or  not 
join  them.  People  have 
no  individual  choice 
about  the  tribe  they 
belong  to. 

They  deal  with  all  prob¬ 
lems,  not  just  one  item, 
such  as  politics.  That 
is,  they  deal  with  all 
aspects  of  life;  hence 
they  tend  to  integrate 
life.  Also,  once  a 
member,  always  a  member; 
this  brings  security. 

Conditions  are  differ¬ 
ent;  e.g.,  living  ar¬ 
rangements  ,  economic 
system,  work  habits, 
mixing  of  tribes,  etc. 
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Teacher 


Students 


If  different  conditions 
demand  different  solutions, 
how  can  one  country  (cul¬ 
ture)  offer  solutions  to 
another?  Specifically, 
how  valid  are  American 
solutions  to  African 
problems? 


Discussion.  Students 
should  see  that  solu¬ 
tions  for  one  may  not 
be  solutions  for  another. 

(Down  with  ethnocen- 
tricisml)  Of  course, 
similar  problems  may  be 
amenable  to  similar  so¬ 
lutions  . 


UNIT  II — LESSON  8 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Listening  to  the  Radio, "  Part  I  (Unit  II,  pp. 
64-74) .  Play  records  of  contemporary  African  music 
such  as  Africa  (Monitor  ME  373) . 


OBJECTIVES 


Knowledge 

A.  To  know  what  Copperbelt  residents  listen  to  on 
the  radio . 

B.  To  know  the  themes  of  contemporary  Zambian 
songs . 


Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  relate  entertainment  (radio  lis¬ 
tening)  to  audience  interest  and  concern. 

B.  To  be  able  to  detect  social  change  in  radio  pro 
grams  and  song  lyrics. 

Values 


A.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  contemporary 
African  music. 

B.  To  create  empathy  for  people  undergoing  change. 
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TEACHING 

STRATEGY 

Teacher 

Students 

What  radio  programs  were 
the  most  popular? 

Music.  About  50  per 
cent  of  the  audience 
preferred  music. 

What  kinds  of  music 
did  they  like? 

Modern  (but  not  Euro¬ 
pean — too  slow) ,  tradi¬ 
tional  ,  cowboy ,  j ive , 
Christian  hymns. 

Look  at  some  of  the 
comments  and  read  the 
lyrics  aloud. 

What  can  you  tell  from 
these  lyrics  about  these 
listeners?  What  are  their 
interests  and  problems? 

Love,  sex,  town  and 
rural  wives,  "good-time" 
girls,  loneliness  of 
men  away  from  home ,  and 
the  joys  and  dangers  of 
town  life. 

(Ask  the  students  if  any 
of  the  songs  reminded 
them  of  previous  readings. 
They  should  see  the  paral¬ 
lels  with  Lawino.) 

How  are  these  problems  the 
result  of  social  change? 

New  ways  (town  ways)  de¬ 
velop  and  clash  with 
traditional  ways.  Lone¬ 
liness  and  separation 
(of  husbands  and  wives, 
of  young  people  from 
their  homes)  result  from 
urbanization,  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  society. 

Play  records  of  contem¬ 
porary  and  traditional 
African  music.  Allow 
students  to  react. 
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Teacher 

Students 

What  similarities  do  you 
see  with  American  pop 
music? 

Mood,  rhythm,  interplay 
of  voice  and  instruments 

UNIT  II — LESSON  9 


ASSIGNMENT 

Have  each  student  write  out  the  lyrics  of  a  popular 
song,  then  describe  what  the  sone  means  and  explain 
why  it  is  popular — that  is,  why  it  has  appeal  for 
his  generation.  What  does  this  song  tell  us  about 
the  people  who  like  it?  What  are  their  interests? 
their  attitudes?  etc. 

Have  students  bring  in  records  of  the  songs  they 
have  chosen  to  play  in  class. 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

To  know  what  songs  are  popular  with  American 
teenagers . 

B.  To  know  what  these  songs  express  and  what  they 
tell  about  the  audience. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  analyze  the  significance  of  enter¬ 
tainment. 

B.  To  be  able  to  infer  audience  attitudes  from 
popular-song  lyrics. 

Values 

A.  To  develop  a  positive  attitude  toward  (to  learn 
to  like)  the  process  of  introspection. 
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B.  To  see  the  importance  of  self-awareness. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


Ask  a  student  to  read 
aloud  the  lyrics  he  has 
chosen.  Play  the  record 
of  this  song,  then  ask 
the  student  to  read  his 
comment  about  the  song . 
Ask  the  class  to  discuss 
this  interpretation. 

(Some  songs  may  not  be 
popular  with  all  stu¬ 
dents  .  Ask  those  who 
dislike  a  song  to  explain 
why.  This  may  show  the 
complexity  of  young  peo¬ 
ple;  they  are  not  all 
alike.  This  would  be  a 
good  lesson — an  antidote 
to  oversimplification 
and  generalization.) 

Repeat  this  procedure 
three  or  four  times : 
read  lyric,  play  song, 
discuss . 

What  conclusions  can  we 
draw  from  all  this?  What 
are  American  teenagers 
like?  What  are  their 
interests,  concerns,  and 
problems? 


Some  disagreement  about 
the  meaning  of  the  song 
may  develop,  but  prob¬ 
ably  not  very  much. 

Most  lyrics  are  pretty 
straightforward.  How¬ 
ever,  there  should  be 
more  disagreement  about 
the  reason  for  the  song ' 
popularity — i.e.,  what 
it  tells  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  teenagers  them¬ 
selves — their  interests, 
attitudes,  why  they 
listen  to  the  song. 


Students  should  come  to 
some  agreement.  This 
raises  questions,  how¬ 
ever:  how  universal 

are  teenagers '  conclu¬ 
sions  about  teenagers? 
How  do  these  teenage 
attitudes  differ  from 
adult  attitudes? 
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CLASS  PROJECT 

The  class  might  conduct  a  study  similar  to 
Hortense  Powdermaker ' s ,  surveying  the  school,  the 
community,  or  their  parents  and  neighbors  to  discover 
the  attitudes,  interests,  and  problems  of  their  sub¬ 
jects  by  analyzing  what  people  listen  to  on  the  ra¬ 
dio  or  watch  on  television. 

A  logical  time  to  begin  the  survey  would  be 
after  discussing  Part  II  of  "Listening  to  the  Radio"; 
this  would  give  the  students  an  expanded  idea  of  what 
to  look  for.  The  students  should  devise  their  own 
questionnaire.  Deciding  what  questions  to  ask  in  the 
light  of  the  information  you  are  seeking  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  learning  experience,  which  will  give  the  students 
insight  into  the  methods  of  social  science. 

The  questions  might  include  the  following: 

What  are  your  favorite  radio  programs?  Why? 

What  are  your  favorite  television  programs? 
Why? 

Have  your  tastes  changed  over  the  years? 

If  so,  how? 

How  much  time  do  you  spend  listening  to  the 
radio  and  watching  television? 

Do  you  spend  more  time  listening  to  the 
radio  or  watching  television?  Why? 

Do  you  spend  more  time  now  with  either  than 
in  the  past?  Why? 

(If  subject  is  adult)  What  do  you  think  of 
the  programs  teenagers  watch  and  listen  to? 

(If  subject  is  teenager)  What  do  you  think 
of  the  programs  adults  watch  and  listen  to? 


Students  must  compile  their  data  and  try  to 
draw  conclusions. 
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SPECIAL  NOTE:  ROCK  MUSIC 


Many  social  critics  of  contemporary  America  feel 
that  rock  music  provides  great  insights  into  the  in¬ 
terests  and  emotions  of  the  younger  generation. 
Theodore  Strongin  of  The  New  York  Times  has  written : 
"In  the  scant  decade  and  a  half  of  its  life,  rock  has 
become  a  prime  cultural  force,  one  that  has  captured 
the  attentions  and  emotions  of  youth  en  masse.  .  .  . 
Rock  has  created  a  community  of  youth  and  a  life  style 
around  its  sound.  'The  people  of  our  own  age,  we 
are  trying  to  express  something, '  one  teenager  said 
recently.  'We  do  it  through  the  music  we  call  rock. 

It  tells  our  feelings  about  the  way  society  is  today, 
about  war,  the  system,  about  relationships  today. 

"'It's  very  free.  We  become  one  with  the  music, 
and  freak  out.  It's  down-homish  and  blackish  and 
real  nitty-gritty. ' " 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Times  (November  24, 

1968) ,  music  critic  Richard  Goldstein  claims  that 
youth  is  "asserting  itself  as  an  international  class 
contemplating  international  class  warfare"  and  that 
"rock,  beyond  its  content,  contains  in  its  live  per¬ 
formance  an  implicit  statement  of  rebellion  against 
restraint . " 

Goldstein  contends  that  this  rebellion  is  sexual 
in  nature .  He  points  out  that  the  restraints  imposed 
on  the  young  by  society  are  essentially  restraints  on 
the  sexual  drive.  Society  wants  group  conformity, 
not  individual  Eros,  he  claims.  Freud,  of  course,, 
said  the  same  thing  when  he  contrasted  the  pleasure 
principle  (libido)  and  the  reality  principle  (social 
conformity) . 

Goldstein  adds:  "No  wonder  guardians  of  the 
law  and  order  everywhere  choose  pop  music  as  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  their  contempt  for  youth.  They  are  correct 
in  their  assessment  of  pop  as  a  threat  to  propriety. 
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"From  its  first  electric  breath,  rock  has 
served  as  a  public  expression  of  forbidden  Eros. 

The  rock  hero  .  .  .  is  a  liberator  in  musician's 
drag.  His  sexual  display  in  the  face  of  institu¬ 
tionalized  repression  becomes  an  act  of  rebellion. 

His  audience  rushes  up  to  touch  him,  and  thus,  to 
effect  a  transference  between  his  free  sexuality 
and  their  own.  .  .  .  For  most,  the  ritual  ends  when 
the  houselights  go  up,  but  the  erotic  display  on 
stage  becomes  a  liberated  kernel  of  every  adoles¬ 
cent's  fantasy  life.  .  .  . 

"In  contemporary  society,  any  man  who  declares 
himself  a  sexual  being  is  already  in  revolt.  Since 
rock  is  a  celebration  of  Eros,  its  message  to  kids 
everywhere  is  loud  and  clear:  Kick  out  the  jamsl" 

Most  adults,  of  course,  including  teachers,  do 
not  belong  to  the  rock  generation.  We  tend  to  enjoy 
the  music  we  grew  up  with.  But  this  does  not  pre¬ 
clude  our  understanding  of  the  social  and  even  per¬ 
sonal  significance  of  this  music.  Nor  does  it  dash 
all  hope  of  our  ever  enjoying  it.  In  fact,  as  teach¬ 
ers  we  should  make  a  special  effort — bend  (an  ear) 
over  backward,  so  to  speak — to  develop  a  feel  for 
rock.  The  closer  we  get  to  this  music,  the  closer, 
we  get  to  the  kids . 

A  good  way  to  begin  is  to  write  for  a  free  copy 
of  The  Best  of  Rock  Discography,  Dept.  D-6,  New  York 
Times ,  229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10039. 
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ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Listening  to  the  Radio,"  Part  II  (Unit  II,  pp. 
75-82) . 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 


A.  To  know  how  news  programs  affected  residents  of 
the  Copperbelt. 

B.  To  know  how  mass  communication  relates  to 
nationalism. 

C.  To  know  what  is  gained  and  what  is  lost  for  the 
individual  in  mass  communication. 

D.  To  know  the  difference  between  an  audience  and 
a  public. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  infer  the  effect  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation  on  individuals. 

B.  To  be  able  to  detect  national  awareness  in  the 
comments  of  radio  listeners — that  is,  to  see  the 
relationship  between  nationalism  and  mass  com¬ 
munication  . 

C.  To  be  able  to  relate  the  nature  of  communication 
to  the  nature  of  society,  to  see  how  one  affects 
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the  other  (folk  culture  v^.  mass  culture) . 

D.  To  be  able  to  propose  solutions  for  the  adverse 
effects  of  mass  culture. 

Values 


To  be  able  to  empathize  with  members  of  another 
culture  by  relating  that  culture's  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  our  own. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

Why  did  the  listeners 
like  news  programs? 


How  does  the  radio  or 
television  do  the  same 
thing  for  us?  What  are 
some  of  the  "distant" 
events  we  can  participate 
in? 


Students 

These  programs  told 
them  what  was  going  on 
in  the  country  and  the 
world — i.e.,  the  larger 
society.  They  also  kept 
residents  informed  of 
news  from  their  homes — 
i.e.,  the  smaller  soci¬ 
ety  of  their  origin. 

News  gave  the  residents 
a  sense  of  participation 
in  the  world  and  also  a 
sense  of  security  and 
control.  It  bridged  the 
gap  between  the  literate 
and  the  illiterate. 
(Students  should  give 
examples  from  the  read¬ 
ing.) 

Sports  events.  (Imagine 
what  would  happen  to 
professional  baseball  or 
football  without  radio 
or  TV.)  News  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  world;  e.g., 
elections,  Vietnam, 
riots,  space  shots,  etc. 
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Teacher 

How  does  mass  communica¬ 
tion  help  to  create  a 
nation? 


What  indications  of 
nationalism  can  you 
find  in  the  reading? 


Why  is  mass  communication 
especially  important  to  a 
developing  nation  like 
Zambia? 


What  do  these  people  gain 
through  mass  communication? 


Students 

It  spreads  over  large 
geographic  areas  and 
brings  thousands  of 
people  "together";  it 
allows  them  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  national  af¬ 
fairs,  which  would  be 
impossible  without  mass 
communication . 

The  Copperbelt  residents 
were  eager  to  hear  of 
the  country's  progress 
(sense  of  national  par¬ 
ticipation)  7  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  activities  of 
government  officials; 
they  were  interested  in 
developments  toward  po¬ 
litical  equality;  they 
showed  disinterest  or 
hostility  toward  Euro¬ 
pean  officials  and  great 
excitement  about  African 
officials;  they  related 
world  news  to  their  own 
country.  (There  are 
many  examples  in  the 
reading;  the  students 
should  give  them.) 

It  helps  to  create  a 
national  identity.  It 
brings  diverse  groups 
together.  It  encourages 
the  unifying  of  separate 
parts  that  formerly  were 
autonomous  and  never 
communicated  with  each 
other . 

Their  world  is  expanded. 
The  small  circle  of  the 
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Teacher 

Students 

clan  or  tribe  is  expand¬ 
ed  to  the  circle  of  the 
nation,  then  the  circle 
of  the  African  continent, 
and  finally  the  circle 
of  the  entire  world.  They 
used  to  see  the  world 
just  through  the  eyes  of 
their  clan;  now  they  have 
a  global  perspective. 

What  is  lost? 

Intimacy  is  lost.  A 
sense  of  direct  partici- 

pation  is  lost.  People 
know  more  but  are  in¬ 
volved  less.  They  have 
lost  much  of  their  desti¬ 
nies  . 

Compare  a  traditional 
African  communicating 
with  his  fellow  clans¬ 
men  (elders)  and  an 
African  "communicating" 
via  the  radio  (govern¬ 
ment)  .  How  are  these 
situations  different? 

The  traditional  African 
can  exchange  thoughts 
with  his  clansmen;  he  is 
directly  involved.  With 
the  radio  all  he  can  do 
is  listen;  he  is  simply 
an  audience.  (This  is 
the  big  difference  be¬ 
tween  folk  and  mass  cul¬ 
tures  . ) 

What  might  happen  to  a 
person  who  is  simply 
an  audience? 

He  might  lose  interest, 
because  he  isn ' t  doing 
anything.  He  feels  un¬ 
important  because  he  is 
always  talked  at.  He 
can't  express  himself; 
hence  he  loses  his  in¬ 
dividuality. 

How  might  an  audience 
become  a  public — i.e., 
get  involved? 

People  can  join  interest 
groups .  They  can  form 
voluntary  associations 
such  as  political 
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Teacher  Students 

parties,  labor  unions, 
or  civic  organizations . 
They  can  join  movements 
of  one  sort  or  another, 
depending  on  their  needs 
and  interests. 


How  is  this  happening  in 
America  today?  How  are 
we  dealing  with  mass 
culture? 


Note ;  At  some  point  in 
class  you  might  raise  the 
question  of  the  role  of 
television  in  communica¬ 
ting  the  activities  of 
these  various  organiza¬ 
tions.  How  does  televi¬ 
sion  work  in  the  interest 
of  groups?  How  does  it 
affect  riots?  What  effect 
does  it  have  on  violence? 
How  could  it  contribute 
to  world  unity?  How  does 
it  relate  to  the  idea  of 
the  "global  village"  (de¬ 
scribed  on  p.  111)? 


Allow  students  to  cite 
examples .  They  should 
list  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions  such  as  unions, 
fraternal  organizations 
(Elks,  Rotary,  etc.), 
church  groups,  ethnic 
organizations ,  and 
community-action  groups . 
Grass-roots  activity  has 
traditionally  been  Amer¬ 
ica's  way  of  handling 
mass  culture.  Today 
more  than  ever,  parti¬ 
cipatory  democracy  is 
an  issue.  Look  at  the 
black  power  movement, 
peace  groups.  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society, 
John  Birch  Society,  etc. 
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SPECIAL  NOTE:  "THE  MEDIUM  IS  THE  MASSAGE" 


The  nature  of  mass  communication  has  become  a 
major  topic  for  analysis  in  recent  years.  Perhaps 
the  most  original  and  startling  commentator  on  the 
subject  is  Marshall  McLuhan,  a  Canadian  literature 
professor,  who  claims  that  we  are  leaving  the  print 
age  and  entering  the  post-literate  age.  He  cites 
film  and  television  as  important  examples  of  this 
"new "  communication . 

What  McLuhan  says  about  nonverbal  communication 
has  broad  implications  for  society.  For  example,  he 
claims  that  human  perception  itself  is  changing.  In¬ 
stead  of  seeing  reality  in  a  linear  progression 
(cause-effect)  as  imposed  by  the  subject-verb- 
predicate  stringing  out  of  language,  we  see  the  world 
in  complete  nonsegmented  forms .  In  a  sense  this  is 
a  return  to  the  pre-literate  state  of  human  develop¬ 
ment,  in  which  men  relied  essentially  on  aural  and 
visual  imagery. 

McLuhan  also  claims  that  modern  mass  communica¬ 
tion  is  bringing  the  parts  of  the  world  closer  to¬ 
gether  in  what  he  calls  the  "global  village."  In 
effect,  we  are  being  retribalized  into  one  intimate 
group,  communicating  world-wide  in  an  immediate 
(non-print)  way.  The  similarity  of  youth  throughout 
the  world  (music,  dance,  dress,  rebellion)  is  often 
cited  as  a  concrete  example  of  what  McLuhan  means. 

Whether  or  not  McLuhan  is  right,  his  theories 
are  worth  examining;  perhaps  they  will  give  us  in¬ 
sight  into  the  present  generation,  the  first  crop  of 
kids  to  have  been  weaned  on  TV.  Even  more  important, 
it  will  give  students  a  chance  to  examine  themselves 
and  the  world  they  live  in.  It  may  also  yield  a 
glimpse  of  things  to  come. 

McLuhan ' s  book.  The  Medium  Is  the  Massage,  ex¬ 
plains  some  of  his  ideas  in  simple  terms.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  book  consists  of  photographs.  It  would 
be  well  worth  the  time  and  effort  to  discuss  the  book 
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in  class.  The  amount  of  student  speculation  that 
might  result  from  such  a  reading  is  almost  limitless. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know 
anything  about  McLuhan  beforehand.  Trying  to  figure 
out  what  McLuhan  means  will  be  an  excellent  exercise 
in  joint  inquiry.  It  will  also  be  a  good  way  to  make 
education  fun,  adventurous,  and  relevant. 
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ASSIGNMENT 

Read  the  introduction  to  "Tell  Freedom"  (Unit  II, 
pp.  83-88) . 


OBJECTIVES 


Knowledge 

A.  To  know  why  South  Africa  is  highly  urbanized 
and  industrialized. 

B.  To  know  what  apartheid  is. 

C.  To  know  some  effects  of  apartheid . 


A 


Critical  Thinking 

To  be  able  to  hypothesize  the  reasons  white 
South  Africans  support  apartheid. 


B.  To  be  able  to  compare  apartheid  with  America's 
policy  toward  blacks. 

C.  To  be  able  to  appraise  black  separatism  in  the 
United  States  vis-a-vis  apartheid. 

D.  To  be  able  to  formulate  "solutions"  to  race  prob 
lems  in  South  Africa;  in  the  United  States. 

Values 


A.  To  develop  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  apartheid 
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B.  To  see  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  racism. 

C.  To  be  able  to  identify  the  human  predicament 
of  everyone  in  South  Africa. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

Why  is  South  Africa  the 
most  urbanized  country 
in  Sub-Saharan  Africa? 


What  effect  has  European 
settlement  had  on  race 
relations  in  South  Africa? 

What  exactly  is  apartheid? 


What  does  this  policy 
mean  in  the  everyday 
lives  of  the  people? 


Students 

Because  it  is  the  most 
industrialized/  and  this 
is  the  result  of  rich 
resources,  such  as  gold 
and  diamonds,  and  Euro¬ 
pean  settlement .  In 
South  Africa,  Europeans 
came  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  stayed;  in 
the  rest  of  Africa  they 
came  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  then  only 
as  colonialists. 

It  has  led  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  policy  of  apartheid. 

It  is  the  official  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  of  "the 
separate  development  of 
the  races."  In  reality, 
it  is  an  organized  sys¬ 
tem  of  racial  segrega¬ 
tion,  with  whites  holding 
a  privileged  position. 

(Allow  students  to  dis¬ 
cuss  . ) 

Non -whites  are  "kept 
down . "  They  can ' t  vote , 
hold  office,  form  oppo¬ 
sition  parties,  attend 
white  universities,  hos¬ 
pitals  ,  or  demand  equal 
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Teacher 


Students 


How  does  the  population 
breakdown  of  South  Africa 
make  this  policy  particu¬ 
larly  unjust? 


How  does  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  apartheid  policy 
differ  from  the  position 
of  the  United  States 
government  on  race? 


Some  black  leaders  in  the 
United  States  advocate 
separate  development  of 
the  races,  including  sep¬ 
arate  land  for  black 
Americans,  separate 
schools,  a  separate  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  etc.  How 
does  this  black  separatist 
movement  compare  with 
apartheid? 


pay  with  whites.  (Stu¬ 
dents  might  refer  to  the 
case  of  William  Walker.) 

The  small  white  minority 
— only  19  per  cent  of 
the  population — controls 
the  large  non-white  ma¬ 
jority.  (Students 
should  have  at  least  a 
rought  idea  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  distribution  of 
the  four  racial  groups.) 

South  Africa  enforces 
segregation  by  law;  the 
U.S.  enforces  integration 
by  law.  The  policies 
are  diametrically  opposed. 
(Students  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  discuss  this 
point.  The  policies  are 
different,  but  how  about 
the  reality?  How  about 
de  facto  segregation  in 
the  U.S.?  How  different 
is  it  from  de  jure  seg¬ 
regation  in  South  Africa? 

Students  should  discuss 
this  freely,  examining 
not  only  the  implications 
of  American  separatism 
but  also  the  possibility. 
Could  it  happen?  Should 
it  happen?  Obviously, 
there  is  a  big  difference 
between  black  Americans 
who  willingly  segregate 
themselves  (for  their 
betterment,  in  their 
eyes)  and  black  South 
Africans  who  are  forced 
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Teacher 


What  do  you  think  is  the 
basis  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa?  Why  do  the 
whites  feel  that  they 
must  have  this  policy? 


What  would  the  whites 
stand  to  lose  from  an 
open  policy? 


What  would  they  gain? 


In  what  sense  might  the 
South  African  whites  be 
considered  slaves? 


How  important  is  race 
itself  in  this  whole 
issue  in  South  Africa? 


Students 

to  be  segregated  (to 
their  detriment,  in 
their  eyes) .  But  would 
separation  be  better  for 
the  American  blacks? 

This  is  the  key  question 
for  class  debate. 

Allow  students  to  specu¬ 
late  .  One  reason  they 
may  give  is  that  whites 
fear  being  drowned  in 
the  "black  flood"  if  the 
non-whites  were  given 
freedom  and  equality. 

They  would  lose  money 
(their  control  of  the 
economy) ,  political 
power,  and  perhaps  even 
their  culture  or  way  of 
life . 

Freedom  from  fear,  and 
perhaps  an  internal  feel¬ 
ing  of  justice. 

Discuss.  Slaves  to  fear. 
Slaves  to  the  system. 

The  master  is  as  much  a 
slave  in  a  master-slave 
system  as  the  slave  him¬ 
self.  He  is  tied  to  the 
slave  and  depends  upon 
him  for  his  psychologi¬ 
cal  life  as  well  as  his 
physical  life.  The  slave 
and  master  are  interde¬ 
pendent  . 

Discuss.  This  is  a  de¬ 
batable  question.  There 
is  evidence — e.g.,  the 
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Teacher 


Students 


What  evidence  is  there  in 
the  reading  that  race  is 
forgotten  when  it  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the 
white? 


What  solutions  would  you 
recommend  for  the  South 
African  problem? 

Apply  these  solutions 
to  America. 


Blaiberg  heart-transplant 
case — that  race  is  not 
the  most  important  issue. 
Self-preservation,  which 
includes  economics,  is 
probably  more  important. 

Allow  students  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  debate  this 
question.  Most  answers 
will  fall  in  one  of  the 
following  categories: 
accommodation — adjusting 
to  each  other  but  main¬ 
taining  separate  iden¬ 
tities;  assimilation — 
the  larger  group  absorb¬ 
ing  the  smaller;  elimi¬ 
nation — the  destruction 
of  one  group,  thereby 
dissolving  the  cause  of 
the  problem. 


UNIT  II — LESSON  12 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Tell  Freedom"  (Unit  II,  pp.  88-100) . 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  voluntary  associations  for  blacks 
and  colored  exist  in  South  Africa. 

B.  To  know  that  black  South  Africans  identify  with 
black  Americans. 

C.  To  know  of  the  contributions  of  W.  E.  B.  DuBois, 
Countee  Cullen,  Claude  McKay,  Langston  Hughes, 
etc. 

Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  analyze  the  effects  of  voluntary 
associations . 

B.  To  be  able  to  recognize  the  ways  in  which  volun¬ 
tary  associations  replace  traditional  involuntary 
associations . 

C.  To  be  able  to  relate  change  (generation  gap)  in 
one  country  to  another. 

Values 

A.  To  identify  emotionally  with  victims  of  apartheid. 
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B.  To  empathize  with  persons  going  through  change 
and  the  process  of  self-discovery. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 


Students 


What  did  Peter  Abrahams 
learn  at  the  Bantu  Men ' s 
Social  Center? 


How  is  this  similar  to 
the  experience  of  black 
people  in  America? 

(Who  are  Paul  Robeson, 

W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  James 
Weldon  Johnson,  Countee 
Cullen,  Claude  McKay, 
Stirling  Brown,  Georgia 
Douglas  Johnson,  Langston 
Hughes?  Most  students 
will  not  know  who  all 
these  are.  An  outside 
assignment  to  prepare 
class  reports  would  be 
very  useful  here.) 

How  does  Peter  Abrahams 
feel  about  America? 


More  than  anything  else, 
he  learned  about  himself 
— his  background,  his 
race,  the  accomplishments 
of  other  black  men,  such 
as  DuBois,  Robeson, 

Weldon  Johnson,  etc., 
and  from  this  he  devel¬ 
oped  pride  and  a  black 
consciousness :  "The 

Negro  is  not  free.  But 
why  had  I  not  thought  of 
that  myself?" 

Allow  students  to  freely 
discuss  the  black  move¬ 
ment  in  the  U.S.  and  how 
it  relates  to  self- 
awareness,  black  aware¬ 
ness,  etc.  In  ways  sim¬ 
ilar  to  Abraham's  ex¬ 
perience,  American  blacks 
have  left  rural  areas 
and  gone  to  cities  where 
clubs  and  organizations 
have  exposed  them  to  a 
new  culture  they  didn't 
fully  realize  they  had. 


He  says,  "America  held 
the  promise .  America 
was  the  land  of  hope  and 
opportunities."  He 
identifies  with  Harlem; 
it  is  Mecca  for  him. 
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Teacher 

How  does  he  learn  about 
the  United  States? 

(Students  might  read 
aloud  the  excerpts 
Abrahams  quotes.) 

How  does  all  this  reading 
change  Peter  Abrahams? 


How  does  his  mother  re¬ 
act? 


Does  a  similar  "genera¬ 
tion  gap"  exist  in  the 
American  black  community 
today?  Explain.  (White 
students  may  not  be 
familiar  with  this.) 


For  Peter,  how  does  the 
social  club,  a  voluntary 
association,  replace  the 
role  of  the  traditional 
involuntary  association 
of  the  tribe? 


Students 

He  spent  months  reading 
every  book  on  the  shelf 
marked  "American  Negro 
literature . " 


He  becomes  a  "color 
nationalist."  He  no 
longer  shares  the  sub¬ 
missive  attitudes  of 
the  other  coloreds. 

His  mother  and  sisters 
were  not  really  inter¬ 
ested;  Harlem  and  Amer¬ 
ica  were  too  remote . 

They  were  not  so  mili¬ 
tant  as  Peter.  His 
mother  realizes  he  is 
"going  away. " 

Many  if  not  most  younger 
Negroes  are  less  passive; 
than  their  parents,  less 
tolerant  of  injustice, 
and  therefore  more  mili¬ 
tant.  Their  parents 
sometimes  think  they 
are  too  militant.  (Dis¬ 
cuss  . ) 

The  club  becomes  Peter's 
teacher  and  his  center 
of  socializing — e.g., 
dances.  Pathfinders.  He 
even  learns  English  to 
replace  his  native  Afri¬ 
kaans.  In  short,  the 
Center  becomes  his  place 
of  work,  play,  and  study 
— a  home  away  from  home. 


UNIT  II — LESSON  12 
Teacher 

How  can  voluntary  asso¬ 
ciations  become  agents 
for  change  in  society? 


What  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions  have  served  these 
purposes  in  the  black 
movement  in  America?  . 
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Students 

New,  non-traditional 
ideas  are  developed  in 
such  associations.  In 
fact,  the  associations 
are  formed  to  support 
these  new  ideas . 

CORE,  NAACP,  etc.  (Dis¬ 
cuss  how  these  associa¬ 
tions  function  and  what 
they  accomplish.) 


UNIT  II — LESSON  13 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Let  Me  See  Your  Pass,  Kaffir,"  Part  I  (Unit  II, 

pp.  101-108). 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  that  South  Africa  has  an  elaborate  pass 
system  for  non-whites. 

B.  To  know  that  non-whites  feel  alienated  from  white 
laws  and  authority. 

C.  To  know  how  apartheid  affects  the  personal  lives 
of  people. 


Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  infer  why  South  Africa  has  a  pass 
system. 

B.  To  be  able  to  compare  law  in  South  Africa  and  law 
in  America. 

C.  To  be  able  to  hypothesize  the  conditions  needed 
for  law  and  order. 

D.  To  be  able  to  formulate  tentative  solutions  for 
the  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
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Values 

A.  To  identify  with  victims  of  apartheid . 

B.  To  vicariously  experience  the  brutality  of  social 
disorder  resulting  from  unjust  laws. 

C.  To  develop  empathy  for  all  citizens  alienated 
from  authority. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

How  does  apartheid  aftect 
Bloke  Modisane's  life? 


Why  do  you  think  the 
South  African  govern¬ 
ment  has  such  an  elab¬ 
orate  pass  system? 

Does  America  have  any 
pass  laws?  How  free  are 
Americans  to  move  about? 
What  does  this  indicate 
about  American  society? 


Students 

It  limits  his  freedom 
for  almost  everything: 
work,  education,  housing, 
socializing,  and  physi¬ 
cal  movement.  Discuss. 

To  control  the  lives  of 
its  non-white  citizens. 


We  have  no  pass  laws, 
not  even  identification 
cards  as  in  Europe . 

(When  most  Europeans 
change  their  permanent 
address,  they  must  re¬ 
port  to  the  police  with¬ 
in  48  hours .  This  can 
be  an  excellent  check 
on  criminals .  Why 
doesn't  America  have 
this  system?)  Americans 
are  completely  free  to 
move  about.  The  draft 
card  is  the  only  required 
"pass."  As  to  freedom 
of  movement,  America  is 
probably  the  most  open 
society  in  the  world. 
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Teacher 

How  would  you  describe 
Modisane ' s  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  police?  The 
police  attitude  toward 
him? 

(Read  aloud  the  confron¬ 
tation.  ) 


Why  doesn't  Modisane 
respect  the  police? 


What  conditions  do  you 
think  are  necessary  for 
meaningful  law  and 
order? 


What  happens  in  the 
absence  of  law  and  order, 
in  the  absence  of  laws 
that  people  can  respect? 
(Relate  to  Sophiatown.) 

What  can  the  "good"  people 
do  in  a  situation  like 
this?  (Relate  to  the 
reading:  What  does  Modi¬ 
sane  do  when  he  hears 
cries  for  help?) 


Students 

Modisane  is  afraid  of 
the  police  for  obvious 
reasons ,  but  he  has  no 
respect  for  them.  He 
plays  their  "silly  game" 
and  will  get  away  with 
anything  he  can.  The 
police  treat  Modisane 
as  a  child,  as  a  person 
not  as  capable  of  mature 
understanding  as  white 
adults  are.  (Modisane 
uses  this  patronizing 
attitude  for  his  own 
advantage,  of  course.) 

Because  he  doesn't  re¬ 
spect  the  laws  they  en¬ 
force  ;  the  laws  are 
white  laws.  They  are 
unjust  laws. 

(Encourage  debate ;  allow 
students  to  hypothesize. 
Just  laws.  A  close  re¬ 
lationship  between  the 
people  and  the  authori¬ 
ties;  that  is,  they  both 
have  to  be  on  the  same 
side . 

Breakdown  of  order. 
Violence.  Mob  rule. 
Hoodlums  take  over. 


There  isn't  much  people 
can  do.  They  are  afraid 
to  help  victims  because 
they  have  no  protection 
against  the  hoodlums . 
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Teacher 

Students 

What  connections  do  you 
see  between  Sophiatown 
and  American  ghettos? 

Many  ghetto  dwellers 
feel  the  same  way  as 
the  residents  of  Sophia¬ 
town  :  they  are  alienated 
from  society;  they  feel 
the  laws  are  white  laws 

* 

and  are  unjust.  Hence 
they  do  not  respect  them 
or  feel  they  have  to 
obey  them.  The  "good" 
people  feel  helpless; 
but  they  have  mixed  emo¬ 
tions  because  they  share 
the  hoodlums '  alienation 
to  some  extent . 

Who ' s  to  blame  for  the 
breakdown  of  law  and 
order?  What  can  be  done 
about  it?  What  solutions 
would  you  suggest? 

Discussion.  This  is  not 
a  simple  problem.  The 
hoodlums  are  not  blame¬ 
less,  but  there  are  cer¬ 
tainly  social  conditions 
that  lead  to  this  situa¬ 
tion.  Are  the  laws  just? 
Are  job  opportunities 
available?  Is  housing 
good?  Education?  (Stu¬ 
dents  should  have  much 
to  say  about  this  ques¬ 
tion;  it's  a  major  con¬ 
cern  of  America  today.) 

UNIT  II — LESSON  14 


ASSIGNMENT 

Read  "Let  Me  See  Your  Pass,  Kaffir,"  Part  II  (Unit 
II ,  pp.  109-16) . 


OBJECTIVES 

Knowledge 

A.  To  know  the  attitude  of  blacks  toward  "white  law" 
in  South  Africa. 

B.  To  know  that  people  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands  when  they  do  not  respect  authority. 

C.  To  know  that  violence  leads  to  more  violence. 


Critical  Thinking 

A.  To  be  able  to  deduce  the  results  of  oppressive 
laws . 

B.  To  be  able  to  analyze  the  causes  and  implications 
of  dissent. 

C.  To  be  able  to  detect  the  role  of  the  individual 
conscience  in  maintaining  rule  by  law. 

D.  To  be  able  to  compare  law  and  justice  in  one 
society  to  law  and  justice  in  another. 
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Values 


A.  To  develop  sympathy  for  victims  of  violence. 

B.  To  develop  empathy  for  victims  of  oppressive 
laws . 

C.  To  empathize  with  the  desperation  experienced 
by  dissenters. 

D.  To  develop  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
for  social  justice. 


TEACHING  STRATEGY 


Teacher 

Have  a  student  read  aloud 
the  first  two  paragraphs 
of  the  reading. 

Why  does  Modisane  feel 
he  has  to  side  with  the 
Tsotsis  against  the  po¬ 
lice? 


What  parallels  can  you 
draw  here  with  American 
cities? 

How  justified  are  these 
attitudes? 

What  evidence  is  there  to 
show  that  Modisane  would 
prefer  not  to  side  with 
the  Tsotsis? 


Students 


Because  the  laws  upheld 
by  the  police  are  un¬ 
just;  they  are  white 
laws  designed  to  enforce 
discrimination  rather 
than  justice.  Hence  the 
police  become  the  in¬ 
struments  of  black  op¬ 
pression.  What  black 
man  could  support  his 
own  oppression? 

(Discuss.)  Some  black 
Americans  feel  the  same 
way  about  the  police. 

Discuss  the  pros  and 
cons . 

He  is  really  for  law 
and  order;  he  joins  a 
good  gang  to  enforce 
justice.  He  would 
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Teacher 


How  do  you  think  Modi- 
sane  feels  about  Jef¬ 
ferson  ' s  statement : 
"Every  man  would  meet 
the  invasions  of  the 
public  order  as  his  own 
personal  concern"? 


As  citizens,  what  are 
our  obligations  toward 
order?  How  do  we  actual¬ 
ly  contribute  to  order 
every  day? 

When  is  organized  dis¬ 
order  permissible — e.g., 
students '  taking  over 
colleges,  demonstrators' 
disrupting  government 
operations  in  office 
buildings,  marchers' 
picketing,  etc.?  In 
short,  what  are  the  lim¬ 
its  of  dissent? 


Students 

really  like  to  support 
authority  if  that  au¬ 
thority  were  just. 

Allow  students  to  specu¬ 
late.  It  would  seem  that 
Modisane  agrees  with  it. 
After  all,  his  activity 
in  the  gang  is  aimed  at 
exactly  what  Jefferson 
is  talking  about.  Also, 
Modisane  feels  great 
personal  anguish  whenever 
he  sees  a  man  attacked; 
he  does  see  the  "public 
order  as  his  own  person¬ 
al  concern." 

Allow  students  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this.  They  should 
give  examples  from  their 
own  lives . 


Have  students  list  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  protest 
and  dissent,  such  as  the 
ones  mentioned  here  and 
others  (burning  draft 
cards,  refusing  to  pay 
taxes  that  support  war, 
etc.).  Then  have  them 
examine  the  implications 
of  such  dissent,  the 
pros  and  cons .  (Note : 
remember,  civil  rights 
means  civil  rights  for 
everybody.  Do  demon¬ 
strators  working  for 
rights  have  the  right 
to  deny  others  their 
rights  in  the  process?) 
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Teacher 

Students 

A  useful  technique  for 
this  discussion  might  be 
to  have  students  list 
types  of  dissent  on  the 
board  along  with  the 
reasons  for  the  dissent. 

In  a  second  column  have 
other  students  list  the 
negative  effects  of  this 
dissent;  i.e.,  the  rights 
denied  others  by  this 
dissent.  Then  discuss 
the  pros  and  cons . 

Much  of  this  discussion 
should  focus  on  alter¬ 
nate  ways  to  achieve  the 
same  ends .  For  example , 
could  the  democratic 
process  be  used  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  goals 
in  a  manner  that  would 
insure  the  rights  of 
everyone?  Of  course, 
most  "violent"  dissent¬ 
ers  feel  that  this  polit¬ 
ical  process  will  not 
succeed,  either  because 
they  have  tried  it  and 
failed  or  because  they 
do  not  have  faith  in  it 
to  begin  with.  The 
question,  then,  is:  What 
would  happen  if  everyone 
forsook  democratic  pro¬ 
cess  and  took  the  law 
into  his  own  hands?  We 
are  back  again  to  Sophia¬ 
town  . 

Read  aloud  the  sections 
of  the  reading  dealing 
with  Modisane's  beating 
and  the  beating  his  gang 
gave  the  suspected  thief. 

Does  the  "order"  based  on 
violence  in  Sophiatown 
actually  lead  to  justice? 

Debatable.  There  are 
certainly  many  innocent 
victims.  Violence,  which 
always  leads  to  more 
violence,  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  best  path  to 
justice . 

Has  the  violence  in 
American  cities  led  to 
more  justice? 

Debatable,  but  one  could 
argue  that  it  has.  Legis¬ 
lation  has  followed  riots 
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Teacher 

What  does  this  tell  you 
about  the  difference 
between  American  and 
South  African  society? 

"Conscience"  is  a  key 
word.  What  is  the  role 
of  the  individual  con¬ 
science  in  the  whole 
issue  of  justice? 


How  would  you  charac¬ 
terize  the  white  con¬ 
science  in  America  today 
toward  blacks? 


UNIT  II — LESSON  14 
Students 

America  seems  to  have  a 
conscience  that  can  be 
stirred. 


Discuss.  One  could 
argue  that  it's  crucial. 
However,  if  you  wait  for 
every  individual  to  de¬ 
velop  or  follow  a  noble 
conscience,  you  might 
wait  forever.  Legis¬ 
lation  and  even  economic/ 
social  pressure  can  help. 

Open  debate . 
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